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Child and Hamily Welfare 


Vol. VI. OTTAWA, MAY 1930 No. 2 


Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


PROGRESS REPORT 
Last Quarter, Year 1929-30. 


The first meeting of the members of the Governing Body (executive 
and councillors) of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 
as provided for by the tenth annual meeting of the Canadian Council 
on _ Welfare, was held at the Chateau Laurier, on Friday, February 
28th. 


Sederunt: 


The President, Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, in the chair. 

Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 

Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec. 

Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto. 

Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 

Mme. P. E. Marchand, Ottawa. 

Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 

Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal (representing Mrs. Mitchell). 

Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Montreal. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa. 

Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 

Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa. 

Miss Mae Reid, Montreal. 

‘Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal. 

the executive secretary, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 

and Mrs. A. McG. Young, Saskatoon, representing 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald. 


Various items of business were considered, the most important of which 
included: 


(1) Canadian Child Welfare News 


A decision to change the present arrangements by providing for a 
publication of the present size of page and format but issued every other 
month of the Council year, i.e, May, July, September, November, 
January, and March—24 pages of reading matter and cover, with the 
colour of the cover varying from year to year, and to change the title 
to read “Child and Family Welfare’ with the subheading “being the 
official organ of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare.” 
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(2) Summer Course for Institutional Workers, 1931 


The executive secretary reported that this proposal had been carried 
further, after the annual meeting, with members of the staff of the 
Department of Social Science, University of Toronto. The secretary 
had agreed to send forward a full memo on the subject and had also pro- 
posed that this Council might offer a limited number of scholarships 
of the value of $50.00 each to any institution making possible the 
attendance of staff members at the course. Full discussion followed, 
in which the most salient features were agreement :— 


(1) that such a course is extremely desirable. 


(2) that especially in its initial stages, it should be strictly limited 
in registration to such number of students as could be carefully 
supervised and fully accommodated in field work. 

(8) that this Council should undertake to obtain definite registra- 
tions to develop the course. 

(4) but, that under these circumstances it was hardly likely that 
any expenditure would be required to induce attendance, and 
that if the Council finances permitted direct contribution to the 
venture, this could likely be expended on some more necessary 
feature. 

It was decided that the proposal should be warmly endorsed and 


that the memorandum mentioned by the secretary, should be prepared 
and sent forward. 


(3) Juvenile Immigration 


The secretary reported that due to changes in the Ministry no further 
action had been taken in reference to the presentation to the Dominion 
Government of the juvenile immigration recommendations arising out 
of the McGregor report, on which action had not yet been obtained. 
As soon as the portfolio of Immigration was definitely placed under 
other than an acting Minister, the matter would be carried forward. 

The findings of the McGregor report will be laid before the Ross 
Commission on Public Welfare in Ontario. 


(4) Study of Juveniles in Penitentiaries 


The secretary reported that the interim report of this study had 
been issued under the title ‘Youth in Revolt,” and had been widely 
distributed, including copies sent to all the members of the Senate and 
Commons of Canada. Due to the interest of the committee, of the 
Minister and of General Hughes, and the generosity of Mr. Burton, the 
study was going forward on another fifty cases, the committee feeling 


that experience on the previous groups would add greatly to the value 
of this later study. 


(5) Institutional Plans 


The secretary reported that the first substantial piece of work in 
connection with advisory services re children’s institutions had been 
given in Ottawa to the Protestant Orphans’ Home, of which the president 
was also president. The present charter of this organization, which 
cared for aged women and children from three to twelve years of age, 
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was being cancelled at their own request, and two charters are being 
sought. ‘The work for aged women will be carried on in another building, 
while the orphanage work and that of the Protestant Infants’ Home of 
Ottawa (children up to three years of age) will be amalgamated. A 
considerable amount of child placing has been developed with the result 
that the combined plant will have less accommodation than the present 
one. It is being planned with a central administration plant and three 
cottage units (toddlers, boys and girls). Mr. Mills and the secretary 
have consulted fully with the architect and with the board on the plans, 
and Miss Moberly has also advised. 

Gratification was expressed at this report and the statement of the 
president, recounting the stages of development in this fine piece of work. 

It was decided that one issue of the Child Welfare News should be 
devoted entirely to a treatment of factors in institutional child care 
and the management of institutions, with an appendix containing plans, 
specifications, etc., of the Ottawa group of cottages, and that this should 
then be made available as a special reprint. 


(6) Ross Commission 


The secretary reported an invitation from the chairman of the Ross 
Commission on Public Welfare in Ontario to the Council to present any 
recommendations before them. 

It was decided to ask Mr. Mills, Mr. W. L. Scott, Dr. Phair, Miss 
Moberly, and Miss Whitton, to handle these representations. A ques- 
tion arose as to whether they would make any comment re Mothers’ 
Allowances, and in the discussion, which followed, it was agreed that 
when the Committee had the Counci!l’s representations ready, they 
should be submitted to the executive for final approval and comment. 


(7) British Re-Union Association 


Correspondence was read from the British Re-Union Association 
recently formed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, relative to advance 
loans for assisted passages from Great Britain to relatives and friends 
of persons in this country, which the secretary had been asked to bring 
before the family welfare interests of the Council. Full discussion fol- 
lowed at the close of which it was definitely decided that we should not 
co-operate in a commercial undertaking of this type. 


(8) Executive Changes 

Resignations from the executive were received from:— 

(a) Mrs. M.S. THomson, of the Central Welfare Bureau of Hamil- 
ton, upon her acceptance of a post in Erie County, N.Y. 
Miss Dorotuy KING, of the Montreal Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, was appointed to the vacancy. 

(b) Mr. ARTHUR ST. PIERRE OF MONTREAL. The secretary was 
also instructed to convey our deep regret to Mr. St. Pierre and 
our gratitude for his continued interest in the Council. His 
successor was left to the nomination of the French Section at 
their Montreal meeting on March the twelfth. Mme. A. Thi- 
baudeau has been appointed. 
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(9) Treasurer’s Statement 


An interim financial statement only was presented by the treasurer 
covering the period from October, 1928, to March 31st, 1929, and from 
April 1st, 1929, to February 28th, 1930. These irregular periods were 
due to the change in our year to correspond to the fiscal year. Audited 
statements for the period from October, 1928, to March 31st, 1929, and 
from April 1st, 1929, to March 31st, 1930, would be available at the end 
of March. These interim statements showed a balance of $10,375.43 
on hand at the beginning of this seventeen month period: Dominion 
Government grants of $10,000.00 received during that time, and so the 
sum of $16,613.83 had been earned or raised from other sources. For 
the eleven months of the fiscal year we had received from the Dominion 
Government $10,000.00, and earned or raised altogether $13,560.02. 
When we remembered that in addition to this over $9,000.00 was re- 
ceived in the past year in fees and donations for Shernfold School we 
do not need to be ashamed or concerned over our achievements in what 
has been a very difficult time to finance. 


(10) Special Report on Financial Outlook 


The secretary presented a special financial report, and reported also 
on the completion of the Finance Committee, through the assistance of 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Falk, in Montreal, and Mr. Stapleford in Toronto. 
Mr. James Brierley, for five years chairman of the Budget Committee 
of Montreal Financial Federation, and Mr. John Lalor and Mr. W. H. 
Carruthers of Toronto, had been added to the Committee. Mr. Burton 
of the executive had also been helping on the Committee. Winnipeg 
had been ‘over subscribed’ through Mr. James A. Richardson’s efforts. 

Full discussion followed, the result of which was a decision:— 
That the actual date, and inauguration of the Family Welfare Division, 
as a fully working part of the Council, should be entrusted to a special 
committee, consisting of Mr. Stapleford, Mr. Clarke, Miss Williams, 
and the Secretary, with full power to carry through the constitution and 
appointments: of this Division. Should circumstances develop which 
might prevent this committee from putting this instruction into effect 
the executive is to be summoned. 


(8) Membership 


The secretary reported receipts of $1,012.00 from membership fees 
in the last eleven months. Discussion followed on the basis of member- 
ship and fees and it was decided to appoint a special sub-committee 
consisting of Mr. Falk, the president and secretary, to go into the whole 
matter of the scale and basis of membership fees and to report thereon 
to the annual meeting. 


(9) Family Welfare and Community Organization 


‘ The secretary reported definite requests for service in these fields 
rom :— 


(a) Saskatoon, Fredericton, Victoria, Charlottetown, and Prince 
Edward Island. 


(b) Inquiries as to service from—Manitoba, Regina, Simcoe County, 
Ontario. 
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(c) Contacts that could be followed—Sydney, N.S.; Monkton, 
N.B.; Kingston, Ont.; Alberta—Survey of province in child 
welfare, and special attention to Calgary and Edmonton. 


(10) Report re Child Hygiene Section 


The report of the Child Hygiene Section showed that this section 
was developing in a satisfactory manner. 


(11) Report re French Speaking Section 


Mme. Marchand reported for this section that organization was pro- 

ceeding slowly but satisfactorily. Mlle. Proulx had been preparing short 
articles in French on maternal and infant, welfare, and assisting in the 
French prenatal letter work. She has had meetings in Ottawa, and 
Montreal, and held a week of successful conferences in Sherbrooke. 
For several weeks now she has been negotiating with the heirarchy of 
Quebec and the Curés relative to an educational tour of several months 
in Quebec. The Cardinal of Quebec had received her most kindly, and 
cordial letters had been given to Mme. Marchand by the Archbishop 
of Ottawa. Other prelates had also written most cordially. This work 
would be followed by work in northern New Brunswick,. Eastern and 
Northern Ontario. A large meeting was being arranged in Montreal 
on March the twelfth from which it was hoped that a strong supervising 
committee would be created for work there. 


(12) Report re Delinquency Section 


(a) The secretary reported the feeling among our members that 
we should look forward to being equipped for more extensive advisory 
and field services in the problems of delinquency. Mr. C. L. Burton, of 
the executive and president of the Toronto Big Brother Movement, had 
generously offered to make Mr. Frank Sharpe’s services available for 
the Council, at any time anywhere in Canada, in field service in this 
sphere. The secretary reported that she had taken up the matter with 
Mr. Sharpe, and felt that suitable working arrangements could be agreed 
= oe the directors of the Big Brother Movement and this 
ouncil. 


(b) National Probation Association Study 


The McGill Department of Social Science had been approached in 
reference to a nation wide study of delinquency provisions in the United 
States, for which funds had been supplied to the National Probation 
Association by the Commonwealth Fund. The inquiry had been referred 
to this Council. Considerable information was prepared but the sug- 
gestion made that were further study of Canadian conditions required, 
arrangements might be made for a co-operative field study, drawing on 
the finances of both groups. 


(c) Juvenile Court Pamphlet 


Mr. Scott’s excellent pamphlet had been entirely rewritten, following 
the enactment of the 1929 legislation, and the new Act included therein. 
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(13) Recreation Section 


A new and revised List of Motion Pictures for Children’s and Family 
Showings is being issued. The format has been completely changed; the 
list is mimeographed; and an attempt will be made to issue it every 
other month. 


(14) Child Care and Protection. 


The work stimulated by, or requested from this section was reported 
as growing apace: 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


On the request of the Hamilton Children’s Aid Society, a 
survey had been made of their present organization and plans 
submitted for complete re-organization. Mr. Mills, Miss King 
and the secretary had handled this ‘‘job.” A letter from the 
president of the Hamilton Society stated the reception of the 
report had been “‘superlatively favourable.”” Word received 
indicated immediate constructive developments. 

Further encouraging word came from New Brunswick. The 
municipality of St. John had included a substantial item in its 
estimates for the Family Welfare Bureau. The Bureau, the 
Children’s Aid Society, and the Central Welfare Council were 
all showing satisfactory progress. The Fredericton Children’s 
Aid Society were releasing their secretary for a month’s obser- 
vation with agencies in upper Canada and the Council was | 
arranging this. A community survey in family and community 
organization was requested by Fredericton, to be financed by 
the Rotary Club; the Boys’ Industrial School was being re- 
organized, and a new superintendent had been appointed, Mr. 
Howard Mandigo, suggested by the Council, on the reeommen- 
dation of Mr. Owen Dawson, of Shawbridge. An entirely recast 
Children’s Protection Act would likely be introduced as a 
government measure at this session, and provision made in the 
estimates for the creation of a child protection branch. 

The government of Nova Scotia was introducing a mothers’ 
allowances measure this session and the Council was giving 
advisory services thereon, on request. 

Prince Edward Island had requested a draft adoption law for 
the consideration of this session of the Legislature. 


Word from Manitoba indicated quiet but extensive develop- 
ments in the Child Welfare programme of that province, largely 
in line with the recommendations of the Commission held by 
officials of this Council. Important delinquency plans and more 
accommodation for the feebleminded are among the items under 
discussion in the Legislature. A lengthy list of technical amend- 
ments to the Child Welfare Act is before the Law Amendments 
Committee. 
Alberta (No further effort is being made to stimulate 
developments in these areas, until the office is in 
Saskatchewan i better position to handle them. 
Quebec—A Royal Commission has been announced which will 
consider inter alia, mothers’ allowances, family allowances, child 
placing, etc. A special Committee has been formed from the 
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Children’s Division of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
to study the whole community plan in that city for the care of 
neglected, dependent and delinquent children. 

(i) British Columbia—Constructive developments continue in the 
city of Vancouver, and it is hoped to give further service in this 
province this summer. The Community Chest held its first 
‘“‘annual meeting” to approve constitution, and bylaws on 
February the twenty-eighth, 1980. 


(15) Shernfold School. 


The president reported registration one above contemplated capacity, 
and satisfactory developments both in progress and finance. 


WITH THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The following legislation affecting social welfare was introduced in 
the Dominion Parliament or in the Legislative bodies of the various 
provinces of the Dominion during the sessions 1929-30. A complete 
summary of those legislative changes which were ultimately enacted will 
be carried in a later edition of the “‘ NEws.” 


Alberta: 


Bill pig hs ne Act to Consolidate and amend the Law Relating 
to Schools. 

Bill No. 31, 19830—A Bill to Amend the Domestic Relations Act, 1927. 

Bill per 13 of 1930—A Bill to Amend the Venereal Diseases Prevention 

ct. 

Bill No. 36 of 1930—A Bill to Amend the Municipal Hospitals Act, 1929. 

Bill No. 45 of 1980—A Bill to Amend the Hospitals Act. 

Bill No. 66 of 1930—A Bill to Amend the Minimum Wage Act, 1925. 

Bill No. 67 of 19830—An Act to Amend the School Grants Act. 

Bill No. 71 of 19830—An Act respecting the Removal of Sex Disqualifica- 
tion. 

Bill No. 69 of 1930—A Bill to Amend the Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

Bill No. 83 of 19830—An Act respecting the Education of Soldiers’ Child- 
ren. 

Bill No. 87 of 19830—An Act to Amend the School Act. 

Bill No. Hy 1930—A Bill to Consolidate and Amend the School Assess- 
ment Act. 


British Columbia: 


Bill No. 2 of 1930—An Act to provide for the Education of Soldiers’ 
Dependent Children. 

Bill No. 10 of 1930—An Act to amend the “Official Guardian Act.” 

Bill No. 14 of 1980—An Act respecting the Solemnization of Marriage. 

Bill No. 18 of 19830—An Act to amend the “ Public Schools Act.” 

Bill No. 30 of 19830—An Act to amend the “‘ Medical Act.” 

Bill No. 42 of 19830—An Act to amend the “ Hospital Act.” 

Bill No. 46 of 1930—An Act to amend the “ Teachers’ Pensions Act.”’ 

Bill No. 55 of 1930—An Act to validate the Name and Acts of “The 
Children’s Aid Society of the Catholic Archdiocese of Vancouver.” 
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Manitoba: 


An Act to amend the Public Schools Act. 

An Act to amend the Marriage Act. 

An Act to amend the Public Health Act. 

An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions Act. 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
An Act to amend the Hospital Aid Act. 


New Brunswick: 
Bill—An Act for the Protection of Children. 


Nova Scotia: 


Bill No. 13,1980—An Act to Amend Chapter 166 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1923, ‘“‘The Children’s Protection Act.” 

Bill No. 26,1980—An Act to Amend Chapter 166 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1923, ‘“‘The Children’s Protection Act.”’ 

Bill No. 81, 1930—An Act to provide for the payment of allowances 
towards the maintenance of the dependent children of certain mothers. 

Bill No. 95, 19830—An Act to Amend Chapter 53 of the Revised Statutes - 
1923, ‘‘Of Local Asylums for Harmless Insane.”’ 

Bill No. 102, 19830—An Act to Amend Chapter 129 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1923, ‘‘The Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 

Bill No. 127, 19830—An Act to Amend Chapter 6, Acts of 1928, ‘‘The 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ Pension Act, 1928.” 

Bill No. 128, 19830—An Act to Amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 
1923, ‘‘The Education Act.” 


Ontario: 


Bill No. 52, 1930—An Act to amend the Charities Accounting Act. 

Bill No. 538, 1930—An Act to amend the Lunacy Act. 

Bill No. 59, 19830—An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions Act, 1929. 

Bill No. 62, 19830—An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowances Act. 

Bill No. 70, 1930—An Act to amend the Dependants’ Relief Act, 1929. 

Bill No. 77, 19830—An Act to amend the Public Health Act. 

Bill No. 85, 1980—An Act to amend the Hospitals for the Insane Act. 

Bill No. 86, 1930—An Act to amend the Juvenile Courts Act. *% 

Bill No. 101, 1930—An Act to amend the Vital Statistics Act. 

Bill No. 102, 19830—-An Act to amend the Public Health Act. 

Bill yee 111, 1930—An Act to amend the Theatres and Cinematographs 

ot. 

Bill No. 126, 1930—An Act to amend the Children’s Protection Act. 

Bill No. 129, 1930—An Act to amend the Hospitals arid Charitable 
Institutions Act. 

Bill No. 140, 1930—An Act to amend the Separate Schools Act. 

Bill No. 151, 1930—The School Law Amendment Act, 1930. 

Bill No. 152, 1980—An Act respecting Vocational Education. 








Prince Edward Island: 


Bill—An Act to Amend an Act for the Protection of the Children of 
Unmarried Parents. 

Bill—The Transfer of Guardianship Act. 

Bill—The Adoption Act. 
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Quebec— 


Bill—An Act respecting the Juvenile Delinquents’ Court and the detention 
home for juvenile delinquents. 

Bill—An Act to amend articles 1056 and 2262 of the Civil Code. 

Bill—An Act respecting the contract entered into between the Government 
and Les Dames Religieuses de Notre-Dame-de-Charite du Bon- 
Pasteur, at Montreal, for the custody and maintenance of the pri- 
soners confined in the women’s gaol at Montreal. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Quebec Election Act respecting voting by 
women and their qualification as candidates. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Moving Picture Act. 

Bill—An Act to amend article 599 of the Code of Civil Procedure respect- 
ing sums of money and pensions given as alimony. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Health Units Act. 

Bill—An Act to amerid the Education Act respecting school commis- 
sioners and trustees. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 

Bill—An Act respecting the creation of a commission to study a system 
of social insurance for the Province. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Marriage License Act. 

Bill—An Act to amend the Moving Picture Act respecting advertisements 
in the Province. 

Bill—An Act respecting Protestant schools in and around the city of 
Montreal. 

Bill—An Act respecting the education of children of the Jewish faith in 
the Island of Montreal. 

Bill—An Act respecting the protection of children from tuberculosis. 


Saskatchewan: 


Bill No. 1, 1930—An Act to amend the School Act (No. 1). 

Bill No. 10, 1930—An Act to amend the School Grants Act, 1920. 

Bill No. 19, 19830—An Act to amend the School Attendance Act. 

Bill No. 20, 1930—An Act to amend the School Act. No. 2. 

Bill No. 31, 1930—An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1929. 

Bill No. 42, 1930—An Act to amend the Trustee Act. 

Bill No. 43, 1930—An Act to amend the Infants Act. 

Bill No. 47, 1930—An Act to provide for One Day of Rest in Seven for 
Certain Employees. 

Bill No. 52, 1980—An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. 

Bill No. 60, 1930—An Act to amend the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hos- 
pitals Act, 1929. 

Bill No. 62, 1930—An Act to amend the Child Welfare Act, 1927. 

Bill No. 66, 19830—An Act respecting the Superannuation of Teachers. 

Bill No. 69, 1930—An Act to Amend the Parents Maintenance Act, 1923. 

Bill No. 92, 1930—An Act to make further Provision for the Care of 
Certain Mentally Defective Persons. 

Bill No. 96, 1930—An Act to amend the Vital Statistics Act, 1925. 

Bill, 1930—An Act to amend the Union Hospital Act, 1928. 

Bill, 1980—An Act to amend the School Assessment Act. 

Bill, 19830—An Act to provide for a Weekly Half-holiday for Shop Em- 

__ ployees in Certain Cities. ‘ 
Bill, 1930—An Act to amend the Secondary Education Act. 
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Federal House—Dominion Legislation: 


Bill 7—An Act to amend the Marriage and Divorce Act. 

Bill 8—An Act to amend the Penitentiary Act. 

Bill 19—An Act respecting War Veterans’ Allowances. 

Bill 20—An Act to provide in the province of Ontario for the dissolution 
and the annulment of Marriage. 

Bill 22—An Act to amend the Indian Act. 

Bill 31—An Act respecting jurisdiction in Proceedings for Divorce. 

Bill 310—An Act to amend the Incoine War Tax Act (granting exemption 
from income tax on contributions to charitable organizations of 
various types). 


THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES IN THE COMMUNITY 


MIss MARJORIE BRADFORD 
Secretary, Montreal Council of Social Agencies. 

“We are no longer justified in treating our social welfare pro- 
gramme as something that will work itself out if each of us does his own 
job well. We need to deal deliberately with our social problems, alter 
the tools of our welfare mechanism from time to time as needs and 
conditions change and substitute plan and conscious intentjon for in- 
determinate growth and undisciplined development. . . . In other words 
a sound social welfare programme means substituting mastery for drift— 
the mastery which comes when a great variety of individuals representing 
widely varying types of welfare and health agencies and interests co- 
ordinate their activities and act concertedly on matters of common 
concern.” 


These words were spoken by the Director of probably the largest 
Council of Social Agencies in existence—The Welfare Council of New 
York City. There are probably few if any who are guiding the destinies 
of recognized Social Agencies in Canada who will disagree with this 
principle. The creation of effective machinery to implement the urge 
for an ordered social programme is the knotty problem that is bothering 
most of our Canadian cities at the present time. 


The Council of Social Agencies, as it is generally known, has 
become the most favoured solution of this problem in urban centres 
large enough, and old enough, to have developed a multiplicity of social 
and health organizations offering services to the community. 

Frequently smaller cities, perhaps acting more wisely than they 
knew, have copied the plan found in the larger centres. Others, be- 
wildered by the complicated structure of a co-operative council in a 
great city,—or perhaps still lulled by the blissful illusion that the existing 
hodge-pcdge will work itself out somehow for the best if you just leave 
it alone—do not see the application of this principle to the small but 
growing community. 


Council Movement a Recent Growth 


The council movement in socia! work has been a growth wholly 
of the last twenty years and represents a logical advance in the sequence 
of developments which have characterized the co-operative movement in 
social work on this continent, following closely in the wake of the Charity 
Organization Society and the Social Service Exchange. 
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Its inspiration and its strength have come wholly from within social 
work, and hence it has been essentially a democratic movement, limiting 
in no way the autonomy of the individual agency, exerting the force only 
of opinion, and performing only those functions which are delegated by 
its institutional members. 


Association for Mutval Advantage 


The Council of Social Agencies is a mutual association of social 
work for furtherance of common interests. Its method is the conference 
method, plus the survey method, plus general consultations of different 
people interested in the same thing. Its standard form of organization 
provides that each member agency shall act by and through duly ap- 
pointed delegates, generally two in number, one of whom is the chief 
executive of the agency and the other a member of its Board of Managers. 

These delegates form the general working body of the council. 
They elect the officers, executive committee and .such standing com- 
mittees as may be required to carry on the administrative functions of 
the council. In larger communities the membership of the council is 
usually grouped in several divisions for more effective work. Thus the 
agencies in the children’s field, or the health field will be served by their 
respective divisions of the council. 


How It Works 


The major functions of a council might be stated as follows:— 
To facilitate co-oneration of agencies in the conduct of their every 
day work. The elimination not only of over-lapping but of “‘under- 
lapping” as well, the ‘evening up” of efficiency and standards of 
work, through the whole community, are ali-important factors con- 
tributing to the effectiveness of the work accomplished by the indi- 
vidual agency. 

The realization that the work of the least of the family of agencies 
is inevitaply reflected in the social work of the whole community, 
that work efficiently or poorly done by one agency helps or hinders 
the work of the others as the case may be, and influences the public 
attitude toward all alike, and above all the foundation of under- 
standing that is laid around a friendly conference table, help to 
erect the co-operative structure which in turn wiil influence pro- 
foundly the services represented in its constituent membership. The 
improvement of service standards has undoubtedly been the major 
emphasis made by all councils of social agencies in the past. 

2. To facilitate co-operation of agencies in planning their work to meet 
future needs. The basis of understanding which should be achieved 
in the early years of a council’s work paves the way for what should 
ultimately become the most important function of any council, 
namely that of planning the development of social work in a com- 
munity to meet changing conditions and needs and new philosophies 
which have found acceptance. When it is considered that the average 
council in existence to-day is ante-dated 20 to 50 years by many 
of its member societies it will be appreciated that this phase must 
emerge slowly. A perusal of council records in a number of com- 
munities already indicates encouraging progress in evolution of 
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ordered plans based on adequate analysis of facts and strengthened 
by a weight of opinion within the groups directly affected. On the 
other hand failures must be acknowledged which indicate that more 
leavening is needed. 

3. To serve as a medium for creation of public opinion to effect social 
reforms by legislation and other means. Here let it be said that 
the force of opinion is the only force that a council does exert. Its 
deliberations usually carry no grant of authority over the agencies 
concerned. Consequently it is only as a council achieves a status 
in the community where the force of opinion which it represents 
can no longer be disregarded, that it exerts what may be termed 
as a direct influence upon shaping of policies and developing of old 
or new projects. 

4. To perform certain co-operative services delegated to it by individual 
agencies, which a representative body can best perform. The social 
service exchange is the most important service usually falling in 
this category. The following additional services are offered by one 
Canadian council: a placement bureau for social workers; a monthly 
newsletter to which contributions come from individual agencies and 
council groups; publication of an annual year book comprising the 
annual reports of a large number of agencies; an information and 
library service; a mimeographing service at cost; the housing of 
the offices of a number of agencies in one building with the advan- 
tage of a number of common services. 


Relationship to Financial Federations 


Councils and Financial Federations have developed almost contem- 
poraneously in social work—in many instances the two have been but 
different aspects of the same organization. But the urge to form councils 
has come to a much greater degree from within social work—while 
Federations for financial purposes have frequently been pressed upon 
organizations by contributors before the conviction in their favour had 
grown sufficiently strong to ensure their support from within social work, 
and—more important—before the social agencies had learned even the 
simplest technique of inter-co-operation. 


Certainly experience would indicate that a council should be esta- 
blished in the community before a financial federation is attempted, and 
should become the advisory body to which the federation should look 
for the endorsement of policies and new projects and a definition of ac- 
cepted standards of work. This is the usual relationship of the two 
co-operative groups, and indeed in many instances the Council itself has 
been instrumental in organizing a financial federation of a proportion 
or all of its member agencies. 


The Council and the Community 


The establishment of a Council of Social Agencies is merely setting 
up the machinery for co-operation in social work. It remains for the 
community to make that machinery work. There have been perhaps 
more discouraging failures than we would care to admit in council history. 
Where it has seemed that mere lip-service has been given to the principle 
of co-operation. Where at the crucial point an agency has not proved 
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willing to accept the practical application of this principle to its own 
work. There has been the blythe ignoring of a Council altogether by a 
generous hearted public opening its pockets indiscriminately to any new 
appeal. It is frequently difficult to develop a sense of responsibility on 
the part of the individual agency for the administration of a council 
which must depend for its constituent membership upon the agencies 
themselves. 

But these failures have generally served as a challenge to greater 
effort, and the co-operative movement as manifested in the establish- 
ment of co-operative councils is taking root in many new communities 
every year. 


Child Hygiene 
MORE COUNTY HEALTH UNITS. 


Another provincee—Manitoba—is to try out the county health unit 
plan as a means of safe guarding rural health. Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia are all making use of this method for giving rural 
areas the same protection that larger centres with their extensive, 
efficient departments of health have enjoyed for some time. 

Now the district of St. James, Man., will establish a county health 
unit—or a small, full-time medical department of health—staffed with 
a medical director, a nurse, a sanitary inspector and a clerk. The cost 
will be shared between the municipality itself, the Manitoba Govern- 
ment and the Rockefeller Institute. 


ONTARIO 
Vaccination. 


The five weeks ended March 30, 1930 as compared with the same 
period in 1929 shows an increase of 80 in the number of cases of Smallpox 
in Ontario. The figures for 1929 were 69 and for 1930, 149 cases. 

Of these Ottawa claims 43; Sudbury 25; Burwash 23; Nepean 15; 
Chisholm 15; Neebing 5; Plantagenet 4; Welland, Chesley and Blezard 
3 each, and one case in each of the following places—Himsworth, 
Cornwall, North Bay, Trenton, Bruce, York Township, McMurrich, 
Cornwall Township, Coniston and Magnetewan. 


ONTARIO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


That it was well worth while to have had a representative from 
the Child Hygiene Section in attendance at the O.E.A. Convention was 
demonstrated by the fact that the first twenty-five requests for our 
publications received at this convention were from as many different 
places in Ontario. These requests were received from school principals, 
teachers, trustees and nurses and from members of home and school 
clubs. 

Although exhibit facilities were very inadequate and our exhibit 
was not the one originally planned, the results were most gratifying. 
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OUR PRENATAL LETTER SERVICE. 


Following the recommendation of the Sub-Committee of the Child 
Hygiene Section, made at the meeting held in January last, an intensive 
effort has been made to secure a wider distribution of our prenatal 
letters. 

During the past three months, at the request of the Medical, Dental 
and Nursing Schools, approximately two thousand sample sets of pre- 
natal letters and cards together with a covering letter explaining the 
service, have been sent to the members of the graduating classes. 





Very gratifying has been the response from the private physician as 
a result of a policy which was adopted recently. Because we found that 
many medical men appreciated knowing when their patients were 
receiving our letters, we adopted the policy of notifying the physician 
in attendance, when his name is given, and of sending him a sample set. 
of our letters with a covering letter explaining the service. A much 
wider distribution of our prenatal letters has been the result because in 
many cases the physician has sent in a list of the names of other expectant 
mothers under his supervision, requesting that they also be placed upon 
our mailing list. 

To date the longest list received at one time from any one physician 
has been seventeen. Other requests range from five to twelve. 


Recreation 


RECREATION IN CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 
WILLIAM BowIE 
Executive Secretary, Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Ass’n. 


The rapid growth of the Recreation Movement since 1908 is more 
or less familiar to the average citizen. Anyone will acknowledge that the 
advent of the automobile has made it imperative that safe recreation 
places should be provided for our future citizens. With equal alacrity, 
the average citizen will agree that competent leadership is also necessary. 

I wonder, however, if much thought has been given to the pro- 
viding of recreation programmes and facilities for the children in our 
institutions. How many children’s institutions receive regularly the 
twice monthly Recreation Bulletins which are issued by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, giving ideas and helpful suggestions for the building up of indoor 
and outdoor Recreation Programmes? In these modern days Recreation 
is thought of in the broadest of terms and includes not only athletics. 
and games, competitions, etc., but takes under its wing the teaching of 
handicrafts, the promotion of such activities as community singing, 
dramatics, pageantry, folk dancing, painting, sculpturing, etc. 

Certain recreative activities as soap-modelling and other forms of 
handicraft are particularly adaptable to institutional programmes. How 
many of our Children’s Institutions make provision for a definite Re- 
creation Programme for their children? How many assign the definite 
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responsibility for a programme of recreation to a staff-member who is 
peculiarly qualified for this type of work over and above the regular 
institutional management duties? In securing institutional workers should 
there not be some definite requirements made regarding qualifications 
for conducting Recreation Classes? 


It seems to me there is greater necessity for the providing of 
constructive recreation programmes for children in institutions than there — 
is for the average Canadian boy or girl. A well thought out constructive 
and varied recreation programme for an institution would be bound to 
assist materially in the problem of adjustment with the institutional 
child. Recreation suggests care-free happiness and abandon. Happiness 
means mental health, and mental health is bound to react on the physical 
health. Many children’s institutions provide splendid recreation facilities 
and leadership. Others are slow to grasp its significance and its neces- 
sary place in the life of the institutional child. There are many difficulties 
to overcome before recreational programmes could be built up to include 
every last child in the institution. 


The problem of staff and of technical methods of procedure and 
facilities is to be considered. The introduction of the programme could 
be a gradual process. The appointment of a staff worker who is qualified 
by reason of her personality, attainments and experience in the recrea- 
tional fields, fifty per cent. of whose time would be devoted to recreation, 
would go a long way towards solving the problem. As the work pro- 
gresses and succeeds a full-time worker could be employed and I feel 
safe in predicting that the additional expenditure would reap dividends 
in richer child life. 


Interesting experiments in recreation and demonstrations are being 
conducted in institutions in the neighbourhood of Montreal at the present 
time and will be followed up in a very definite way in providing con- 
structive recreation programmes in the children’s institutions. 


Competent leadership is the key to the success of such a venture 
and the recreational worker must be dynamic and master of the art of 
keeping people in action. The success of the recreative activities depends 
not only upon the ingenuity and brains of the worker but to a great 
extent upon her heart and soul. 


Suggested Books for Helpful Reading 


Ice-Breakers, $1.35; It Is To Laugh, $1.25; Let’s Play, $1.25; The 
Fun Book, $1.25; Getting Together, $1.35; What Shall We Play?, 
$2.00; Published’ by George H. Doran, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York ‘City, N.Y., U.S.A. 

vr ee for All Times, by Nina B. Lamkin, published by Samuel 

rench. 

These publications contain small group games, and may be obtained also 
from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, U.S.A. 
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Child Care and Protection. 


CHILD TRAINING IN THE CHILD-CARING AGENCY 
Mrs. W. T. B. MITCHELL, B.A. 


Director, Montreal Division of Parental Education—The Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


In considering briefly the question of child training as part of the 
programme of the child-caring agency, I should like to approach the 
subject from two angles: 

(1) The attitude of the child. 


(2) The objectives of the training. 


The Attitude of the Child 


Every dependent child who comes under the supervision of a child- 
caring agency has had a serious shock to his confidence in life. He 
usually comes from a broken home or a home where parental and 
economic instability are the rule, or he may be an illegitimate child 
who has never had any feeling of “belonging.” 


When we realize that two of the most fundamental needs of all 
human beings are to feel secure and to “belong,” we can begin to 
appreciate the disintegrating effects of the kind of experiences that 
have determined the child’s contact with the child-caring agency and 
the influence they may have had upon his emotional development. 

The dependent child is apt to have a constant feeling of fear and 
insecurity, to be apprehensive of new experiences and suspicious of the 
intentions of those under whose guardianship he now comes. The 
obvious reaction in many cases is troublesome, compensatory behaviour— 
the child’s attempts at bolstering up his feeling of confidence and ade- 
quacy. His attitude is one of guarded, questioning suspicion. 

Consequently, the first and most important part of the training of 
the dependent child has to do with bringing about a change of attitude 
toward the worker of the child-caring agency— institutional or otherwise. 
Consistent and intelligent effort must be directed toward gradually 
building up the child’s feeling of confidence in the people who have 
become his guardians, and building up his feelings of security by the 
regularity and stability of his new surroundings, and encouraging his 
feeling of ‘“‘belonging”’ through ensuring an atmosphere of kindly and 
sympathetic affection. 

During the difficult period of change from the child’s undesirable 
home surroundings to those provided by the child-caring agency, great 
care must be taken that the first contacts are not too difficult—that 
too many immediate changes are not expected or required—that the 
emphasis is upon praise and encouragement rather than upon reproof 
and criticism. 

To the dependent child, who cannot know or appreciate the reasons 
for his changed situation and new experiences, and who feels bewildered 
apprehension, unexpressed fears and anxiety, the first contacts with the 
representatives of the child-caring agency are tremendously important. 
The attitude engendered in the child during the first few days or weeks 
in institution or foster home, and determined by the pleasantness or 
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unpleasantness of his experiences, is apt to stay with him and make 
difficult or easy his further training and re-education. An attitude of 
acceptance and willing co-operation on the part of the child is essential 
if we expect to carry out a constructive programme of training. This 
attitude can be encouraged only through consistent, sympathetic, tolerant 
and individual methods. These we will now briefly consider under: 


The Objectives for Child Training 


The objectives for child training may be summed up as follows: 
Modification of the child’s essentially self-centred, self-regarding be- 
haviour and feelings so as to make it possible for him to live in a social 
setting happily and productively, at the same time preserving for him 
his individuality and allowing him to develop self-control through in- 
creasing freedom and choice. 

The method of modifying the child’s self-centred interest—of socializ- 
ing him, in other words—is usually the routine. A regular routine is 
recognized as being essential to the physical and mental well-being of 
the developing child and can be made the basis of good habits of self- 
help and self-reliance. This objective implies first of all the setting up 
of the routine for the child and through the method of discipline ensur- 
ing his happy acceptance of and conformity to it. Now it is around 
the methods of discipline that so many of our problems arise. 


In our attempts at adapting and modifying the child’s self-centred 
desires, we discipline the child—we control and regularize his habits 
of eating, sleeping, elimination, his play time—We insist upon ‘‘manners”’ 
—we give the child responsibilities; and this process of discipline is 
not limited to the pre-school period, but continues into the school years 
and later. When the child enters school he is expected to adapt himself 
to even more exacting requirements; he is expected to continue all his 
previous modifications as habits and to adjust to a school curriculum 
that is all too frequently uninteresting, to postpone and regulate his 
new interests and desires, to get along with schoolmates and teachers, 
and carry new and more complicated responsibilities. 


When one takes time to analyse the situation one realizes that 
unless some definite effort is made, we are bound to lose sight of the 
child as an individual in the multiplicity of detail of his ‘‘ training.” 


In the first place it is very important to adjust methods of training 
to individual children. Some children, because of constitutional type 
and as a resu!t of early experiences, meet all attempts at modifying their 
behaviour (frustrating their desires) by active attacks—such as temper 
tantrums. To use forceful measures such as slaps or corporal punish- 
ment with such children means that an attitude of defiance and attack 
is built up or learned by the child and carries over into all situations 
where authority and obedience are involved. 


On the other hand, we have the type of child who, because of con- 
stitutional make-up and experiences, meets attempts at modifying his 
behaviour by surface conformity when necessary, but by withdrawing 
into himself, by escaping the difficulties and frustrations of his everyday 
life through daydreams, imaginary companions, reading and unreal and 
wishful accomplishments, or avoids contacts with real life by concen- 
trated. absorption in school work. This child, because his behaviour is not 
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troublesome to adults, is usually indulged in his evasions; his shyness and 
sensitiveness are considered desirable traits, and his dependency and com- 
pliant behaviour ensure him a favourable opinion from the average adult. 
It is rarely recognized that such a learned method of modifying personal 
desires and attitudes may become unhealthy when it hinders the child 
from making social contacts and helps him to evade social responsibilities. 

In rounding out these briefly suggestive notes on child training, I 
should like to stress the importance of making some provision for every 
child for self-expression. Every child should have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity every day for carrying out his individual interests—undirected. 
This seems to me one of the most necessary parts of the training of the 
child. To have a chance to do something he wants to do and is inter- 
ested in, as he wants to do it, without external compulsion, is essential to 
the mental health of any growing individual. This means ensuring an 
adequate supply of constructive material and time for their creative use. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR HELPFUL READING. 


Creative Power—..... iis dun setan Doubleday Doran. 
Self-Reliance (Latest Edition)— 

| Re ee ce Henry Holt. 
Cultivating the Child’s Appetite— 

yi ois Anh eh deeded MacMillans. 
Children’s Books and Reading— 

Terman and DeLima........Appleton. 
The Child and Society— 

Sak owacckhn seen Longman. 
If Parents Only Knew— 

Cleveland..................W. W. Norton. 
Growing Up—........ is thee dike tamckenieet eas 


Child Care and Training— 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota... .Revised Edition. 


The Inner World of Childhood— 


NN ie kis cher eceing bl Seats Appleton. 
Reconstructing Behaviour in Youth— 

William Healy..............Knopf. 
Children Are Like That— 

Madeline Dixon............ John Day Co. 
Creative Music for Children— 

S. N. Coleman............. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Exploring Religion with Eight-Year-Olds 

gg ee Sweet and Fahs. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DAYTIME FOSTER HOME CARE FOR CHILDREN 
HELEN BIRCHARD LAGRANGE. 
(First Day Nursery of Philadelphia.) 

The First Day Nursery of Philadelphia has completed its first ex- 
perimental year in the placement of children for day care in investigated 
and supervised foster homes. 

The experiment followed a survey made in 1927 by Mrs. Berthold 
Strauss when she was asked by the Board of Managers to study the 
localities in Philadelphia which needed day nursery service. Very soon 
after her study began, it was apparent to Mrs. Strauss that the mother’s 
own solution was to leave her children for the day with a nearby friend 
or relative, rather than to avail herself of nursery care, even though 
such institution were in her immediate neighborhood. 

Upon Mrs. Strauss’ recommendation, after consultation with various 
social agencies and with the Welfare Federation of Philadelphia, The 
First Day Nursery sold its institution, and began the work of day place- 
ment in foster homes for children of working parents. Two full time 
case workers with child placing training and a half time secretary were 
engaged. The experiment developed under the following routine. 

1. A careful family investigation with treatment plan for the entire 

family. 

2. Placement of those children who could not be cared for by their 


own family or relatives, or for whom a better plan could not be 
made. 


3. A careful investigation of foster homes used for the placement 
of children. 

4. Close supervision of children so placed, as to diet, health, school 
activities, recreation, and general development. 


The following statistical tables show the work covered during the 
year 1928: 


Intake: 
Total number of family cases investigated during the year.... 200 
Total number of children involved in these families. . ee 


Total number of children placed in foster homes during ‘the en 62 
_ Total number of families whose children were placed. . 


Causative Factors Contributing to the Request for Placement of Children: 
Families of Families of 
children children 
placed. notplaced. Totals 
17 


We OF WIG aang oink cccswsass. 8 25 
Parent deserted, imprisoned, or separated 9 59 68 
Parent incapacitated ere ere 2 14 16 
Both parents home, income a. 6 34 40 
Both parents home, income adequate. . 1 27 28 
pe eee rere 4 13 17 
Mother wishing to desert father......... iy 6 6 

I ie baat ee eaaw 30 170 200 








Foster Homes: 


Number of foster homes investigated and used during the year.. 20 
Number of foster homes investigated and not used because of 
distance, difference in religion, or non-suitability of home 


I i rare a a os er ae Wadd 75 
Number of foster homes pending investigation at end of year. 51 
Total number of foster homes...................... 146 


When the experiment had been under way for a short time, it 
became apparent that to offer only a treatment plan of placement of the 
child for day care did not meet the needs of all working mothers. 


The large number of families whose children were not accepted for 
care (170) calls for some explanation. The Nursery felt responsibility 
for them, and a great variety of treatment plans was tried. Forty-eight 
families were referred to 14 agencies better equipped to care for the 
problem than was the Nursery. Relatives were found in 17 families 
who could and would care for the children. Five mothers found house- 
work where they could have their children with them, 4 mothers employed 
a maid while they worked. Five deserting parents were influenced to 
return to care for their families; 4 unemployed fathers got work, and 3 
more were able to increase the income to meet the family budget. Thirty- 
eight children and parents were given general physical examinations, and 
many more were referred for specialized treatment to various clinics, 
chest, ear, nose and throat, syphilis, eye, prenatal, child hygiene, violet 
light and X-ray. 


Of the 30 families whose children were placed in foster homes, again 
a wide variation in treatment was planned for the family and for the 
child. The foster parents chosen belonged in general to the same reli- 
gious faith, the same nationality group, and approach the same general 
plane of living as the parents of the child. To be acceptable, the foster 
home must be not only fitted primarily to fulfill the needs of the child, 
but must be within easy walking distance of his own home. 


Some of the various placement plans which have met with success 
will perhaps illustrate the flexibility of treatment. 


For the mother with a baby who has no family ties, a number of 
fine adjustments have been made by placing them together at board in 
a foster home. The mother goes to her job each day knowing that 
the child is well cared for, and returns in the evening to a happy family 
life in which she is included. While this kind of child placing is delicate 
and requires keen insight into the personality of each member of the 
foster family as well as of the working mother, unusually fine results 
have been obtained with an unmarried mother and baby, a deserted 
mother and baby, and a mother whose husband has been sentenced to 
prison for a period of years. 


Day care of their children has also met the needs of widows who 
are waiting for pensions from the Mothers’ Assistance fund, for those 
in the same group who must work to supplement the pension, or for 
those mothers who need special training in child care. The Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund asked assistance with a widow, who besides facing a 
serious deficit, had three problem children whom she could not control 
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in a very dirty home. The foster mother is doing an unusually fine 
bit of social work herself in cleaning up the children, in teaching them 
self-control, and in inspiring the working mother to clean up herself and 
her house. A hospital social worker remarked recently, ‘“The change in 
Mrs. R. is almost miraculous; her children are well mannered and the 


home is clean.” 


Giving relief in lieu of nursery care has been another interesting 
demonstration. The First Day Nursery pays 75c. a day for the care 
of each child or $4.50 a week. In those families where there are three 
children or more, the amount paid to the foster mother is in many in- 
stances more than the working mother can earn. The mother of so 
many children faces the difficult task of getting up early, getting the 
children off to the foster home, working all day, and returning in the 
evening to a house which demands all that is left of her energy. When 
several of the mothers began to break under this strain, the Nursery 
tried the plan of boarding children with their own mothers in their own 
homes. A limitation of these families was fixed by requiring that the 
mother be willing to keep a home which would be acceptable as a foster 
home, be willing to budget her finances, and be willing to accept the 
same supervision which would be givén to a foster mother, as regards 
diet, health, education, and recreation of her children. The 3 families 
with 11 children attempted have so far yielded very good results. 


The plan has appealed particularly to intelligent working women, 
either widows, or those who are supplementing the family income, and 
who can and do pay in full for the care of their children. 


In a limited number of cases good results have been obtained by 
short time day placement of children during a period of unemployment 
of the father. The emphasis in these cases has been put upon the obtain- 
ing of employment by the father so that the children may be speedily 
discharged. 

Day care for children apparently then is good, when the family of 
the working mother is small, when the mother is a better worker than 
she is a mother, when the mother is in need of some special training, and 
in some instances of low family income and unemployment of the father. 
Nursery care in lieu of relief, however, appears to be an expensive and 
unwieldy way of caring for the family problem, and is a remedy which 
does not always cure the ill. Out of the two hundred families applying 
to the First Day Nursery last year, 85% were cared for in other ways 
than by placement of children for day care. This suggests that the 
expense of keeping up an institution to meet needs which are so varied 
is subject to question. The foster day plan in contrast to the institu- 
tional overhead expense, pays the board only of those children placed 
each day in foster homes. 

Day care for children in foster homes is a plan of treatment which 
may well be tried by child-placing agencies. It should be somewhat 
less expensive than full time care, it suggests a method of preventing 
the separation of mother and child, and it safeguards the child who 
suffers from the feeling of isolation from his own people. 


The main factor and the contributing factors which cause the break- 
down of the family must be found and remedied wherever possible, 
however, if the work of day nurseries is to stand unchallenged.— (Child 
wenn — of America, Inc., “Bulletin,” February, 1929, Volume 
VIII, No. 2.) 
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NOVA SCOTIA MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES ACT. 


The following is a summary of the Bill brought down by the Gov- 
ernment at the last session of the Nova Scotia Legislature to provide 
for the payment of Mothers’ Allowances. 

The Act is to be called ‘“‘The Mothers’ Allowances Act,”’ and is to 
be administered by the Director of Child Welfare acting under the 
Minister whom the Governor-in-Council shall designate to have charge 
of the administration. 

The Act provides for the apppointment, by the Governor-in-Council 
of an Advisory Commission of not less than three members, two of whom 
are to be women, to assist the Minister and the Director in their duties 
in administering the Act. The members of the Commission are to 
serve without salary but are to receive expenses incurred in travelling 
in connection with the meetings, and a per diem allowance, fixed by the 
Governor, for days of actual attendance at the Commission's sessions 
which are to be held once a month. 

The members of the Commission are to be appointed for a period 
of one year and shall be eligible for re-appointment. 

Only three classes of mothers are to be admitted to allowances, viz.: 

(a) A widow with two or more dependent children under 16 years. 

(b) A widow with one child under 16, and one child over 16 who, 
because of permanent physical or mental disability, is incapable 
of earning sufficient to maintain himself. 

(c) A widow who has only one child, and who, because of per- 
manent physical disability, is unable to earn sufficient to main- 
tain that child. 

Such an applicant will be eligible for an allowance only if 
she and her children reside in Nova Scotia, and only if— 

(a) she is a fit, proper, and suitable person to have the custody 
and care of her children, 

(b) she is without adequate means of maintaining such children 
without such allowance, 

(c) she has her children actually in her care, and can prove 
that they were born in lawful wedlock, 

(d) she was resident in Nova Scotia at the time of the applica- 
tion for such allowance and was resident for a period of 
not less than three years immediately prior thereto, or was 
so resident since her lawful marriage to her deceased 
husband, 

(e) she was resident in Nova Scotia at the time of the death 
of her husband, 

(f) her deceased husband was resident in Nova Scotia at the 
time of his death and for at least three years immediately 
prior thereto, 

(g) she is a British subject, 

(h) she is not an Indian as defined by “‘The Indian Act of 
Canada, 

(i) she is not in receipt of any allowance, compensation or 
pension under the provisions of any Dominion Statute or 
any Statute of this Province. 
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No allowance shall be paid on behalf of any child who is over 
sixteen, and the maximum allowance to be paid shall not exceed sixty 
dollars monthly. 


Final authority as to any matter arising under the Act is vested in 
the Director. 


An appropriation to cover allowances granted under the provisions 
of the Act is to be made by the Legislature to be paid out of the Provincial 
Treasury. In case of the absence or insufficiency of such appropriation 


all moneys necessary are to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


The Act is to come into force May 1, 1930, but no allowances will 
be paid until October, 1930. 


Nova Scotia is to be congratulated on having taken this progressive 
step in the field of social service and is to be commended on its foresight 
in not making the terms of the Act too broad at the outset. 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK CHILDREN’S PROTECTION ACT, 1930. 


The New Brunswick Legislature, at its 1930 Session, brought down 
a draft bill for a new Children’s Protection Act. This action arose out 
of the 1928-29 New Brunswick Child Welfare Survey, conducted by the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare and financed by the Saint John 
Kiwanis Club. 


The Bill follows mainly the lines of the Children’s Protection Act 
of Ontario, with certain important differences, some of which were re- 
commended by the Survey. One of these was the insertion of a provision 
whereby no person, not even the parent, might surrender the guardianship 
of a child without notification to the Superintendent of Child Protection. 
The final draft of the Act, changed by a local revision committee, provides 
for notification to the Minister of the transfer of custody and control 
of a child, rather than for notification to the Superintendent as was 
suggested in the Survey draft. 


This Act in New Brunswick introduces to Canadian legislation for 
the first time a descriptive clause which this Council has long urged 
should be used in the Child Protection enactments of the various pro- 
vinces. This is that the phrase “neglected child”’ should be changed to 
the more accurate definition of a “‘child in need of care and protection.” 
The Council publications have claimed for years that the various cir- 
cumstances in which a child may be found in which commitment to a 
Children’s Aid Society is justified, as well as the fundamental nature of 
the guardianship responsibility then assumed by the Society both visualize 
the child as being more truly in a condition “requiring care and protec- 
tion,” than a “‘neglected child.’”’ Efforts have been made and are still 
being made to obtain this change of definition in all the provinces. 


Very significant changes which were inserted as the result of local 
discussion were introduced as a new departure, and were evolved to 
meet the immediate situation, viz., the provision for the appointment of 
two Superintendents of Child Protection, one of whom shall be a Roman 
Catholic and one a Protestant. This departure was proposed to allow 
of the appointment of an English-speaking Protestant Superintendent 
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and a French-speaking Roman Catholic Superintendent. Council officials 
were concerned over the grave dangers in a system of dual superintendency 
and urged instead a superintendent of one faith and an assistant of the 
other, with the office alternating. 


Changes which were proceeded with against the strongest protests 
of this Council involved important principles of child protection. These 
were concerned with the direct exercise of guardianship by state officials 
and the lowering of the age to which guardianship responsibilities should 
be vested in the agencies to which children are committed. 


Section 19 of the new draft bill automatically makes the Roman 
Catholic Superintendent legal guardian of any child of that faith who 
is committed to the care of any Children’s Aid Society, and the Protestant 
Superintendent legal guardian of a child of that faith similarly committed. 


In no province in Canada, except in Alberta, is such direct exercise 
of guardianship by state officials, the recognized procedure or principle 
of child protection legislation, except in areas and in respect to children 
not within the jurisdiction of any organized Children’s Aid Society. It 
obviously creates an intolerable situation for any voluntary organization 
to be made responsible by judicial order for the care and maintenance 
of a child during the age of minority, but to be deprived, as the New 
Brunswick Act provides, of all guardianship powers, privileges and con- 
trol over such child. It is quite illogical to expect that such societies 
will continue for long to accept responsibility for care and maintenance 
and the procuring of funds for such children, but to have all the powers 
of a parent or guardman over such children assumed and exercised solely 
by an outside state official. Such a procedure makes the gradual sur- 
render by the voluntary agency of such heavy and thankless tasks of 
financing and care, without any privilege of control, only a matter of 
time. 


This development will inevitably bring the emergence of another 
question, the disinclination of the municipal authorities to assume main- 
tenance costs for children who are absolutely the wards and under the 
immediate control of paid officials of the central provincial authority. 


The whole development foreshadows the gradual extinction of the 
Children’s Aid Society as a voluntary agency, and the overcasting of 
local autonomy by central provincial authority, two tendencies which 
this Council’s officials have persistently combatted. So serious are the 
possibilities of these developments that determined opposition to the 
proclamation of the New Act will be offered by officials of the Council 
to the end that if the general public of New Brunswick endorse these 
principles, they shall do so with full knowledge of the ultimate possibilities 
of their action. (These changes arose within the local survey committee, 
and were not reported to this Council until after the proposed bill had 
gone to the Government.) 


It has been the general practice throughout Canada to have uniform 
the legal age of minority and the age to which guardianship respon- 
sibilities are exercised by an agency to whose care a child has been com- 
mitted. In existing New Brunswick legislation the agencies exercised 
this power until their wards were twenty-one years of age. When this 
measure was before the Special Committee of the Legislature for public 
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hearing the age was reduced to eighteen years—a departure strenuously 
opposed by the local child welfare representatives. 


The draft submitted by the Survey recommended that ‘‘no girl 
under sixteen years of age and no boy under twelve shall engage in or 
be licensed or permitted to engage in any street trade.” The draft 
brought down lowered the age in the case of girls to twelve years and of 
boys to ten years of age. This was strongly opposed by officials of this 
Council as below the minimum standards of most civilized states. 


The provisions of the Act will be dealt with in detail in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. It comes into force only on proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Delinquency. 


“NEXT STEPS IN THE DELINQUENCY PROGRAMME.” 
HARRY ATKINSON 
Superintendent, Training School, Portage La Prairie, Man. 


There are about fifty steps that should be taken in our delinquency 
program. The Toronto Conference of Social Workers by the time this 
is in print will have discussed “Probation” from every angle. It only 
remains for me to suggest that probation will be valueless unless it is 
tried out by trained workers who are paid salaries commensurate with 
the importance of their task. The first step should be trying out pro- 
bation. The second step naturally follows showing the use of detention. 
The detention of children is fraught with grave danger, and has been 
proved to be of little value even as a deterrent for wrong doing. That 
it is a source of danger can be discovered by any sympathetic inquiry 
from children who have thus suffered. 

In one detention home many boys coming and going, detained only 
a few nights, were introduced to new acts of wrong doing which made 
it harder for them to go straight when released. The British report 
of 1920 found that the largest percentage of repeaters came from those 
who had been detained for short periods. Care must be taken that our 
detention homes remain small and that children are detained only when 
it is necessary to secure their attendance at court. Under the emotional 
disturbance of detention the best reactions cannot be expected. Detention 
even for a few days disrupts the life of the child, upsets him emotionally 
and breaks the school connection for which explanations have to be given, 
often by the pupil to the teacher before the class. ‘‘The street kids 
know that Jimmy was in the Coop,” with the result that he either loses 
cast or, in order to face it out, becomes a “‘tough guy.” The parents 
are upset and ashamed and cannot always receive back into their home 
and hearts the child when he comes home. Jimmy does not know how 
he will be received and there is often a strained relationship which is 
not always overcome. 

A third step should be greater care in obeying the spirit of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act in regard to holding children in jails pending 
inquiry. 

I talked with a little fellow of thirteen years who had been held 
in a common jail several weeks with adult prisoners. He even assisted 
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the officer in charge to give out the meals to the other prisoners. He 
slept in a cell and listened to the stories and swearing of the other 
prisoners. 


Another boy told me, “That nearly all the kids are locked up in 
jail in his city when they did wrong.” He said: “I did not like it 
because I could not sleep. The drunks would keep you awake with 
their swearing, yelling and banging on the cages.” 


I find it is the custom in a juvenile court in another city to remand 
youths coming within its jurisdiction to jail pending hearing. These 
youths are allowed to mix with older prisoners with the result that 
immeasurable harm is often done. 


To hold a juvenile in a common jai! pending hearing, except as 
provided for in the act, is a serious violation of the spirit of our work. 
So serious is the damage which might be done that subsection 2 of 
section 13 of the Act provides a penalty of both fine and imprisonment 
for violation. 


In “Probation” (for April, just to hand), the statement is made 
that this law which states ‘that child offenders shall not be held in 
jails before hearings in the juvenile court” is broken in every state. 
Three stories are given which show the harm done to children held in 
jail. The problem of securing proper care of delinquent children pending 
hearing is an involved one. Keeping them out of jail will not solve 
it, but it will prevent further harm being done. Constructive individual 
treatment by a trained probation staff seems to offer the best solution. 


I would like to say something about our industrial schools as they 
were under discussion in a recent issue, but space will not permit, and 
a complete review of the work they are doing will be presented in the 
near future. 


The annual reports of our juvenile courts have been coming in. 
They are a record of splendid effort to cope with the vital problem of 
children astray. All of our judges realize the greatness of their task. 
Every report is full of helpful suggestions and contains accounts of 
achievement in the realm of child life. 


Judge Warner of London, Ontario, suggests that an ‘‘Observation 
Home” be established where the child can be studied and understood 
before definite action is taken by the Court. This is indeed a forward 
step. Not a detention home; not a training school: placing in either 
of these too often has meant assumption of guilt. But a “Home” 
where the atmosphere is such that a child will respond and reveal its 
real self. While it is being treated here the officer of the court will be 
busy gathering all the information which it is necessary to have, so 
that a complete picture of the child can be secured, which will assist 
the Court in arriving at a wise decision. We shall all be interested in 
watching this experiment work out. 


Good reading is to be found in all these reports. I would like also 
to recommend the copy of “The Annals” for September 1929. The 
whole issue is given over to the study of the inter-relationship between 
the fields of law and social order. It contains a searching article en- 
titled ‘The Juvenile Court at the Bar,” which will prove helpful reading 
for all doing juvenile court work. 
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The 1929 year book of the National Probation Association is full 
of helpful suggestions covering the whole field of probation and the 
work of the juvenile court. I cannot recommend this too highly as 
reading for our probation officers. The second edition of the “Juvenile 
Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action” can be secured from 
the office of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Plaza Building, 
Ottawa. This is a clear and concise interpretation of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act 1929. As you read it, you will realize that Canada 
owes Mr. Scott a great debt of gratitude for the work he did in giving 
us this book. 


~ 


HFrench-Speaking Section. 


Developments in the work of the French-speaking Section are par- 
ticularly encouraging. During a recent tour in the Province of Quebec, 
Miss Proulx had the pleasure of being received by S. G. Mgr. Lamarche, 
of Chicoutimi, by 8S. G. Mgr. Papineau, of Joliette, by the priest and 
doctors of many parishes, by the Rev. Sisters of Good Shepherd, Rev. 
Sisters of Providence, and Rev. Grey Nuns, by the personnel of the 
Health Units at Chicoutimi and Joliette, and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Moreover, all expressed their approval of the work that the French 
Section proposes doing throughout the French-speaking population and 
offered their co-operation. 


Since the 22nd of January, Miss Proulx has held 11 conferences, 1 
at Montreal, 4 for the “Assistance Maternelle” at Sherbrooke, 1 at 
Ottawa, at the monthly meeting of the ‘‘ Fédération des Femmes Cana- 
diennes Frangaises,”’ 1 at St. Alexis Gde Baie, 1 at Drummondville, and 
1 at St. Grégoire, 1 at Chicoutimi, and 1 at Chaudiére Station. 


News Notes. 
A Tribute to Miss Lexa Denne. 


Grief in the passing of Miss Lexa Denne is shared alike not only by 
her immediate friends and relatives but by the officials and members of 
all health and social agencies, the visiting housekeepers with whom she 
worked, her many classmates whose love and esteem she had won and 
by the scores of women whose household burden of work and worry had 
been lightened because of the magnificent pioneer work of the late 
Director of the Visiting Housekeepers Association of Toronto. 


Miss Denne entered Victoria College in 1905, as a pioneer in a new 
course in Household Science. While a student she showed a deep 
interest in social and missionary activities, rapidly becoming one of the 
leaders in college. She also devoted much of her time to volunteer work 
in the East End Settlement. 


Following her graduation Miss Denne went to Victoria B.C., where 
she taught Household Science in the Normal School and did some pioneer 
work along those lines for nurses in training. Later she returned to 
Toronto joining the staff of the Central Technical School. 
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But it is for her latest work that she will be long remembered. Her 
work in the organization and the training of Visiting Housekeepers may 
well be compared to that of Florence Nightingale for the Visiting House- 
keeper fills just such a need in the home as does the nurse. 


The following is a fitting tribute which was paid to the memory of 
Miss Denne by Dr. E. W. Wallace, Chancellor of Victoria College,— 
“It is a high privilege for any university, for any Church, for any 
country to produce a life of such rich and unselfish service as that which 
has been with us for some years and has now been taken from us’. 


Miss Denne passed away suddenly Apri! 16th, 1930. 


SECOND CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


The Second Canadian Conference on Social Work held at Toronto 
from April the twenty-eighth to May the first has now become history. 


The following eleven phases or divisions of social work were covered: 
Health, The Family, The Child, Immigration, Social Statistics, Social 
Work Publicity and Finance, Community Organization, .Delinquency, 
Courts and Probation, Community Centres and Recreation, Industrial 
and Economic Problems, Recruiting and Training of Social Workers. 


The following national and provincial organizations met with the 
Conference:—Community Welfare Council of Ontario, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Child Protection Officers, Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Com- 
mission, Social Service Council of Canada, Citizen Service Association of 
Canada, Canadian Association of Social Workers, Canadian Social 
Hygiene Council, Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Boys’ 
Club Federation of Canada, and the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. 


As several sessions were going on at the same time, one could only 
choose to hear the discussion of that ‘subject which interested him most. 
There were round table discussions on such subjects as, “Types of 
Councils of Social Agencies Suitable to Canadian Cities,” and ‘‘The 
County as a Unit of Social Organization;’’ and addresses on, ‘‘ Recruiting 
of Social Workers,” ‘‘Training of Social Workers,’’ “Child Welfare in 
Small Communities,” “‘Some Deficiencies in the Social Equipment of 
Rural Communities as Seen by an Urban Agency,” “‘Some Statistical 
Problems in Social Work Research,” ‘‘ Division of Function in the Family 
Welfare Field,” “Relationship between Children’s and Family Case 
Working Agencies,”’ ‘‘Where the Public Health Nurse and Social Worker 
Meet,”’ ‘‘The New Social Consciousness,’’ “‘Rural Delinquency,’ ete. 


This brief summary will not permit of anything in the nature of 
synopses of addresses and, in any event they will all appear in the 
Conference Proceedings. 


At general luncheons and dinners subjects, of vital interest were 
discussed and social workers from the four corners of our Dominion 
met and compared their puzzling problems. 


Toronto agencies opened their doors to the visitors in their spare 
time and all were free to inspect institutions and discuss Toronto 
methods with those in charge. 
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Two outstanding features of the Conference were afternoon study 
groups on “‘Some Behaviour Problems in Parent Education” and ‘‘Case 
Studies in Social Treatment,’’ conducted respectively by Dr. W. E. 
Blatz, Professor of Psychology, University of Toronto, and Mr. Karl 
de Schweinitz, Family Society of Philadelphia. Another of the “worth 
while” speakers was Dr. Eleanor Wembridge, Referee of the Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, Ohio, who in two addresses, ‘“‘The Value of an 
Institution in Dealing with Problem Children,” and ‘‘The Psychological 
Clinic and the Family,” revealed an insight into and an understanding 
of child nature not possessed by the average human being. 


Last, but not least, we must mention ‘‘ The Follies,’ when for several 
hours the serious, sober-minded social workers forgot their worries, laid 
aside their dignity and “‘made believe” they were children. Ottawa’s 
Domestic Relations Court, the Toronto Public Health Department’s 
Symphony, Montreal’s travesty of the Mental Hygiene Council, Ham- 
ilton’s Divorce Court, and the Toronto Social Workers’ scene from the 
Mikado, where the Lord High Executioner played such havoe with those 
whom he thought ‘‘never will be missed,” will long be remembered 
for their wit and humour. 


At the closing banquet the speakers were Premier Ferguson and 
Rabbi Ejisendrath. As the guests left the banquet hall, one heard 
delegates on all sides voicing the opinion that it had been good to get 
together to discuss our common problems. 


Mr. W. G. Smith, Director of Child Welfare in Manitoba, was 
elected to the presidency of the next Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, which will be held at Winnipeg two years hence. 


Under his able and energetic leadership we may anticipate another 
successful conference, while the well-known hospitality of the city of 
Winnipeg will prove an added attraction to social workers throughout 
Canada. Mr. Smith will be assisted by Mr. A. P. Paget, Registrar of 
bes Statistics, who was appointed to act as secretary of the Con- 
erence. 


Write for a copy of the Conference Proceedings to the Secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Hardie, 1403 Concourse Bldg., 100 Adelaide St., Toronto, Ont. 


It will be well worth a place on your library shelves. 


THE ONTARIO PUBLIC WELFARE COMMISSION. 


The Ontario Public Welfare Commission, which has been at work 
since October, 1929, has already turned in its report on the Hospitals 
and Institutions in Ontario dealing with bodily ills. In January the 
Commission started work on the Hospitals for the Insane and Insti- 
tutions for Mental Defectives, and in connection with this part of the 
work visited a large hospital for the Insane at Worcester, Mass., and 
an Institution for Mental Defectives at Wrentham, Mass. The next 
phase taken up was Child Welfare in general and on this important 
section the Commission is still engaged. When this is covered, they 
will go on to their investigation of jails, reformatories and industrial 
farms. 
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The appointment of this Commission showed that the Ontario 
Government was not at all satisfied with its various institutions and 
it is to be hoped that this progressive effort will result in many sound, 
constructive reforms. 


“FOSTER HOME” CARE FOR CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN 
EXPOSED TO TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Province of Quebec in the Grancher system, introduced at 
the last session of the Legislature, is applying modern child placing 
methods to its preventive work with infants and young children who 
have been exposed to tuberculosis. It will be a question of ‘‘foster 
home versus preventorium.”’ 


SAINT JOHN CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


The 1929-30 Annual Report of the Saint John Children’s Aid Society, 
which has been completely re-organized along the lines of modern child 
welfare work, as a result of the recent Child Welfare Survey in New 
Brunswick, mentions some of the re-organization changes which have 
already taken place in the Society and some of those proposed—e.g., 
the Board has engaged as Director of the Society, an experienced worker 
with child welfare training; the office has been moved from the Children’s 
Shelter to the Health Centre, which is now the centre for many of the 
activities in the field of health and social work; the staff has been enlarged, 
now consisting of the Director, a half-time case worker and a half-time 
stenographer; the scope of the work has been broadened to include 
the placement of children in foster homes, and it is hoped that the 
children’s shelter will eventually be used only as a receiving home and 
clearing house, where children will remain only temporarily until an 
insight is obtained into their physical and mental conditions and per- 
sonalities, with a view to fitting them into normal family life in good 
foster houses. The increased activities also include investigation of 
applications for admission to the New Brunswick Protestant Orphans’ 
Home, and as a result of this the number of admissions to the Home 
have this year been considerably below the average for other years for 
the City of Saint John. 

The report emphasizes the co-operation and assistance received 
from the newly organized Family Welfare Bureau, and speaks with 
appreciation of the services of the Day Nursery recently started under 
the auspices of the Bureau. 

Since last fall the Children’s Aid Society has dealt with the cases 
of forty children. . 


The following excerpt from the Report shows the standard of work 
the Society is attempting to maintain:— 

‘‘Another motherless mite, a mere baby girl, was not wanted 
by her young father, who was lazy and shiftless. His own mother 
was there to keep house for him and care for his child. We felt 
her own house was the best place for the baby if she could get the 
care she needed. She was sadly neglected when we first saw her, 
but the guidance of the Child Welfare Nurse and the encouragement 
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of the Children’s Aid Society, resulted in the family taking a new 
interest in the child’s health and development. The baby is making 
splendid progress and we are hoping that the father’s increased 
fondness for her may be an incentive to him to work more steadily.” 


“Private Home Care for Children in Need.” 


Child placing agencies will be particularly interested in obtaining 
copies of our new publication ‘‘49,” “‘Private Home Care for Children 
in Need,” which is a short, practical bulletin outlining the principles of 
foster home care. 


FILM CENSORSHIP. 
Questions Raised by New Technique. 


The British Board of Film Censors, over which Mr. Edward Shortt 
now presides in the place of the late Mr. T. P. O’Connor, states in its 
report for 1929 that the total footage of films submitted for censorship 
during the year was over 7,000,000, embracing 2,155 subjects. 

Of these subjects 923 silent films and 721 auditory films were passed 
for ‘‘universal’”’ exhibition with the ‘‘U” certificate, and 280 silent 
films and 182 auditory films for “public” exhibition with the restrictive 
““A”’ certificate. Seven films were totally rejected. Exception has been 
taken to 42 other films, and these are still being considered with a view 
to possible amendments to meet the requirements of the Board, but 
it is thought unlikely that the majority will be publicly exhibited in 
the British Isles. 

Exception was taken by the examiners to 300 films, but after amend- 
ments (sometimes very drastic) 251 of these were granted certificates, 
“‘which,” states the report, ‘‘proves the loyalty of the publishers to 
meet the Board’s requirements.’’ The reasons given for the rejection 
of the seven films are:—Habitual immorality; a minister of religion in 
equivocal situations; psychology of marriage as depicted by its physical 
aspects; intimate biological studies unsuitable for public exhibition; 
stories in which the criminal element is predominant; and indecorous 
dancing. 

The Board states that sound films are now examined under con- 
ditions similar to those obtaining in cinemas, and it refers to new pro- 
blems which have been raised by their introduction. “‘Generally speaking, 
the dialogue far more emphasizes the situation than is the case with 
titling. On the other hand, the captions can, in a large number of 
instances, be read over and over again, thereby making a deeper im- 
pression upon the mind than is possible by hearing the same phrase 
once only by word of mouth.”’ There are technical difficulties in the 
deletion of objectionable dialogue and incident. 

The report refers to the large number of films which may be classed 
as ‘“‘back-stage drama,’”’ and says:—‘“‘The themes are often sordid, and 
the lives of the principal characters, if not actually immoral, are at al] 
events unmoral in practice and principle. In many cases there is in 
addition an admixture of the criminal or bootlegging element, with the 
introduction of an atmosphere of riotous luxury. There is evidence of 
quite definite disapproval of this type of film among the regular cinema- 
going public.” (Times Weekly, March 27, 1930. England.) 
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Publications. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer to the Minister of 
Health, New Brunswick, 1930. 
Annual Report of the Provincial Board of Health of Prince Edward 
Island, 1929, and the First Annual Report of the Provincial Sana- 
torium Commission, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Special Report on Order of Birth of Children Born in 1925 (Registration 
Area as of 1921). Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Alberta’s Child Welfare Week, April 20-26, 1930. Program and Health 
Topics. The Calgary Council on Child and Family Welfare. 

The Job and the Life Span. Reprinted from Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, January, 1930, by Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., Statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York, 1930. 

Hospital Service for Patients of Moderate Means: a Study of Certain 
American Hospitals by Niles Carpenter, Ph.D. The Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. Department of Labour, To- 
ronto, 1929. 


The Social Consequences of the Long Day in Industry, and Christianity 
and Industry, by J. J. Holmes, Jr., Bulletin of the Council for Social 
Service of the Church of England in Canada, No. 85, February 1930, 
Toronto. 

Report of the Department of Labour, Dominion of Canada, for the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1929. 

Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928. Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 1930. 

Annual Report of the Executive Secretary of the Montreal Parks and 
Playgrounds Association for the year 1929, Montreal, Que. 

The Spirit of Play, a Pageant in Two Acts, by Katherine Vincent. Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 1930. 


British Board of Film Censors, Report, Year Ended December 31, 1929. 


Seventeenth Annual Report, Director of Child Welfare, Province of 
Nova Scotia, 1930. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Management of the Nova Scotia 
Training School, Truro, and the Second Annual Report of the Psy- 
chiatrist, 1929. 


Training and Research in a Hospital for Subnormals, by B. T. McGhie, 
Medical Superintendent, Ontario Hospital, Orillia, and E. D. Mac- 
Phee, Psychologist, Toronto Research Division, Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Ontario Hospital (Orillia) Publi- 
cations. Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1929. 


Pamphlets published by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
186 Beverley St., Toronto, Ont.:—Have I a Short-Sighted Child in 
My Class? Children’s Eye Accidents, Would You Want Him Blind? 
Saving Sight in Rural Schools, Sight Saving Classes in High Schools, 
What Is a Sight Saving Class? Do You Wish Your Eyes To Remain 
As Clear As This? 


Association to Promote Proper Housing for Girls, Inc., Report for the 
Year, 1929, New York City, U.S.A. 
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The Toronto (Ontario) Juvenile Court, Report for the Year 1929. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Juvenile Court for the City of Regina 
' and Certain Provincial Points (Saskatchewan) for the Year 1929. 


Report of the Juvenile Court, London and Middlesex, January to De- 
cember 1929 (Ontario). 


1929 Year Book. Probation, Juvenile Courts, Domestic Relations 
Courts, Crime Prevention. The National Probation Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers by the Sub-Commission 
on Causes and Effects of Crime, 1929. The Crime Commission of 
New York State, Albany, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Youth and Crime. U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau,Public- 
cation No. 196. Washington, D.C. A study of the prevalence and 
treatment of delinquency among boys over juvenile court age in 
Chicago. 


itd Reconstructing Behaviour in Youth. A Study of Problem Children in 
Foster Families, by William Healy, Augusta F. Bonner, Edith M. 
H. Baylor, and J. Prentice Murphy. “Based on careful and volu- 
minous records kept by the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston, 
Massachussetts, the materials presented in this book constitute a 
study of what has actually taken place in the lives of 501 young 
people who, having had earlier problems of personality and con- 
duct, were placed in foster homes. The results of such placements 
are dealt with at length. At much greater length, however, the 
authors have presented an outline of the methods of treatment of 
behaviour difficulties from a sociological, psychological and psy- 
chiatrical standpoint. Known methods and results entirely supplant 
theoretic generalizations. Besides an appendix of statistics bearing 
on every phase of child welfare, two typical cases are given in full.” 
(Publisher—Alfred A. Knopf, New York, U.S.A. Price, $4.00). 


Community Councils in Action, by Arthur Dunham. Community Organi- 
zation Service. Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. November 1929, Price, 35 cents. 


What Is Professional Social Work? by L. A. Halbert, A.M., Executive 
ad Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies of Kansas City, U.S.A. 
a a ee 112, East 19th St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 

rice, $1.50. 


Rural Organization, 1929. Proceedings of the Twelfth American Country 
Life Conference. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


Free to Members. Extra Copies on Request. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
.- British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Placement, and a Model 
Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 
A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 
Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 
Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 
The Social! Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
A Comparative Summery of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924, togetherwit h 
the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 
Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2, 1925. 
Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care (4th Edition, 1928). 
The Juvenile Court in Canada, 1925. 
The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25, and Recommendations 1925-30. 
Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1925-30. 
A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927 (A Short Classified Bibliography.) 
Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province of Quebec, 1926. 
Teaching International Relationship (to children), 1927. 
Motion Pictures Children Wil! Like, 1927, 1928, 1930. 
Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work, 1927. 
Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 1926. 
Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabiliation, Legislation, 1926. 
Child-Placing, 1926. 
Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
The Story of the Curly Tails, 1927. (In English and in French). 
What is Malnutrition? 
The Home Training of the Blind Child, 1927. 
The Juvenile Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action, 1930. 
Infant Deaths in a Canadian City, 1928. 
Child Welfare Legislation in Canada, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 
The Recidivist Group and Custodial Care, 1928. 
Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme, 1928. 
“Several Years After.”” Report of Juvenile Immigration Survey, 1928. 
“In Answer to Your Query’”’ (Directory of Child Welfare Agencies), 1928. 
Maintenance Costs of Children Granted Public Aid in Canada. (At Press). 
Recreation: A Suggested National Programme, 1928. 
Canadian Legislation re the Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage, 1928, 
Save the Baby from Rickets. 
Piay and Play Material for the Pre-School Child, 1929. 
Legislation; Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Protection of the Child of Un- 
married Parents, 1929. 
Comparative Summary: Legislation of Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Pro- 
tection of the Child of Unmarried Parents, 1929. 
. 47. An Investment in Health—-School Lunches for Rural Districts, 1929. 
No. 48. Youth in Revolt, 1930. 
No. 49. Private Home Care for Children in Need, 1930, 
Charts—(Wall Size) — ; 
Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
No. 9,12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925. 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French). 
Posters {at cost)—No. 1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. ‘The Protection of the Child.” No.5. ‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.”’ 
No.3. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 
eae agin English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
(Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At eost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, ete. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—‘‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


*Out of print. 








Canadian Council on Child Welfare 





Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 


406 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA. 
OBJECTS, 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


FEES. 
1. National Organizations........... Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
2. Provincial Organizations.......... Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
8. Municipal Organizations.......... Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
4. Individual Members............. Annual! Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1929-1930. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Mme, P. E. Marchand Ottawa, 
nt. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education— 
Chairman, Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 


Que. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que. 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., ie, 
an. 


Delinquency— 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the 
ild— 
Chairman, Dr. D. N. MacLachlan, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Montreal, Que. 

Col. L. R. Lafieche, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss D. Farncomb, Oshawa, Ont. 

Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 


Governing Council. 


Mrs. John A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 

Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Cnt. 

Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. J. Macdonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 

Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 

Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C 
Miss Mary MacPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 
Mme. A. Thibaudeau, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 

W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Mae Reid, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
John Lalor, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

James A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 

R. O. Sweezey, Montreal, Que. 

James Brierley, Esq., Montreal Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont 
























